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Peter Penguin I alking 


Am I pleased! A whole number of Story Pa- 
RADE about South America. Boy! I have been 
— working for this a long time. You see I come 


——~ 





«. from South America, or an island off its east coast 
down near the southern tip. There is quite a population of penguins 
there—hundreds and thousands of them—we've never really counted. 

It’s a grand place with mountains and icebergs, pebbles to make our 
nests, a fine beach, and plenty of fish to eat. Nothing to bother you 
either, no lions or bears or wolves and hardly ever a man except when 
now and then an explorer stops by on his way to the South Pole. I re- 
member the first man I ever saw. I said, “Gee, what a funny looking 
penguin, and what a whopper!” You see he was taller than even an 
emperor penguin and had no feathers, so I ran to investigate this queer 
penguin. Little did I dream then that I'd ever be living among millions 
like him here in New York. 

But here I am with an ice-water tank in the SToRY PARADE office and 
all sorts of jobs to do for the editors. 

‘How do you like this magazine?” they asked me one day. 

“All right as far as it goes, but it doesn’t go far enough.” 

“Where do you want it to go?” they asked. 

“South America. All your stories are about Europe or Asia, or America, 
too, but you always mean North America.” 

“Well, North America is more important because there are more people 
in North America.” 

“But there are more penguins in South America. Lots more.” 

So it went until I wore them down and they agreed to a real Pan- 
American issue. Pan-American means all America but we left out the 
United States because there have already been so many stories about it. 
This month you will find a donkey of Mexico and a pirate of Patagonia 
and llamas and Incas and jai-alai in between. 

Jai-alai, in case you never saw a game, is what they are playing on the 
cover. It is about the fastest game ever invented. Imagine handling a ball 







































that is traveling at a speed of more than one hundred miles an hour. The 
player has a long curved basket called a cesta strapped to his wrist. With 
this he must catch the ball and send it back against the front wall. The 
score is kept as in ping pong. It sounds simple but that ball goes so fast 
and so many different ways. Sometimes the player leaps in the air and 
sometimes he has to drop to the ground. It takes much skill and players 
begin learning very young, about six or eight. The name of the world 
champion is Piston. 

Kurt Wiese, who drew the cover, is one of the great travelers who 
helped us make this issue. He has lived in Europe, Asia, Australia and 
South America and drew pictures everywhere. Charles Finger, who wrote 
“The Yankee Captain in Patagonia,” is another wanderer. When he was six- 
teen he left England in search of adventure and left his ship in Patagonia. 
If you don’t know where that is, I'll tell you. It’s as far as you can go 
in South America without falling off the tip. It’s very cold and the natives 
are very wild. If you want to read some more good stories about South 
America, look up Charles Finger’s books at the library or your bookshop. 

Now I want to thank all the boys and girls who wrote me letters about 
how to make things. I have learned a lot. Gordon Crabtree from Cali- 
fornia told me how to make a Marcarty from a horse’s mane or tail. 
Darius Thieme of New York wrote a fine letter—and he typed it him- 
self—on wood carving. Dennis Thornburg in Wisconsin says his hobby 
is automobiles. He draws them, he builds them with his erector set, and 
he has a scrap book with pictures of all the cars from 1896 to 1938. Paul 
Wineman collects butterflies, and Elizabeth Dancer collects little china 
animals. 

Several boys and girls in Newell, Iowa, wrote about printing with 
potatoes and corn stalks. Then a class in West Allis, Wisconsin, sent 
me a bunch of letters that told about interesting things to do. One was 
on making airplane models with diagrams showing the different parts. 

All in all, it’s about the best bunch of letters I ever had. Next month 
we are going to print some of them in the CRAFTS AND HospiEs depart- 
ment. Maybe you have some more good ideas we need. If you have a 
hobby you think other boys and girls would enjoy and you haven't told 
me about it yet, remember I'd like to hear, and I’m sending a prize 
package of a thousand beads with directions and designs for every good 
letter I get. Write PETER PENGUIN, c/o STORY PARADE. 
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THE YANKEE CAPTAIN IN 
PATAGONIA 
By CHARLES J. FINGER 
Illustrated by Henry Pitz 


Part ONE 


Fora year or more, long ago, I sailed about the Straits of 
Magellan and from old sailors and Patagonian Indians heard 
fragments of tales which later I found to be based on truth. 

One of those tales had to do with a Captain Brown who 
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sailed the barque Florida from New Orleans in the year 1851, 
and who had taken the king of Patagonia prisoner. Since 
there was no history of Patagonia, and no record of its kings 
(I did not suppose it had had any), it did not seem to be 
much of a story. But some time later, in Cincinnati, by 
great good luck, I came across Captain Brown’s own account, 
and here it is, boiled down—a queer tale, too. 


The barque Florida, Captain Brown of Boston being mas- 
ter, had sailed from New Orleans to Valparaiso, Chile, and 
there took in cargo for the United States. This was in 1851. 
A few days before sailing, the government men in Valparaiso 
engaged Captain Brown to carry down to the prison settle- 
ment, on the Straits of Magellan, a crowd of eighty prisoners, 
together with twelve soldiers, a corporal, and a captain 
named Avalos. For protection against pirates the Florida 
carried five small guns, and these were moved so as to point 
down into the hold where the prisoners were. One of the 
owners of the barque, Mr. Shaw of Boston, Massachusetts, 
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was a passenger, seeing the world. Such are the bare intro- 
ductory facts. 

Running south they had good weather, except for one 
storm which split the main-topsail, but, after a four-week 
voyage, they anchored at Sandy Point, the convict settle- 
ment. The Florida fired two guns in salute, and two guns 
were fired on shore in return, so all seemed well. The first 
chapter in Captain Brown’s homeward bound history ap- 
peared to be done, and he began to look forward to New 
Orleans. Had there been radios in those days Captain Brown 
would have learned that his troubles were only then begin- 
ning. For, three days earlier, the prisoners in the settlement 
had rebelled under the leadership of a young man, a prisoner 
named Cambiaso. 

Captain Brown, thinking all was well, had given orders for 
the first batch of prisoners to be taken ashore, when a boat 
came alongside from the settlement asking that no prisoners 
be landed until the next morning when men would be sent 
aboard to help. As the boat was going ashore again, Captain 
Avalos, with twelve soldiers and some trusted prisoners, went 
with it, expecting to have a good time on shore after being 
so long a time cooped up on board. But the good time 
Avalos looked for did not come to pass, for no sooner was 
he on shore than he was taken prisoner and put in jail, while 
the prisoners and the twelve soldiers were allowed to go free. 

In the morning the Florida’s boat went ashore to find how 
matters stood, for Brown was anxious to get his prisoners 
off the barque and be on his way to New Orleans. When 
they did not return promptly, Brown was still unsuspicious 
and did not guess that anything was out of the way. He 
merely blamed the delay on native slowness and went down 
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to pass the time in the cabin with his passenger, the owner, 
Mr. Shaw. While he was there the Florida’s boat returned, 
but in it, instead of the American sailors, were men from the 
convict settlement, dressed as officers. 

““Where are my men?” asked Brown, when they came into 
the cabin. 


“In prison because they were drunk,” was the answer. 





THE BOAT RETURNED MANNED BY CONVICTS 
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“My men are decent sailors and had no chance to get 
drunk,” said Brown, suddenly suspicious. 

At that one of the shoremen gave the word, others rushed 
on Brown and his friend the owner. In less than a minute 
the Americans were overcome, carried to the deck, then 
thrown into the boat. On deck the crew had been mastered, 
too; no difficult thing when it is remembered that the con- 
victs below had been liberated, and the crew numbered only 
eight, not counting the cook and a boy. 

After that it was confusion. The released prisoners ran 
about the barque helping themselves to what they fancied. 
Some of the men fired the cannon to notify those on shore, 
and the convicts swarmed up from below and put out boats 
to gain their liberty. A knock on the head made Captain 
Brown insensible, and when he woke up he was in a prison 
cell with his friend and passenger, Shaw. The men of the 
Florida’s crew were also imprisoned, but in a cell so small that 
some had to stand while others slept. 

For two days the Americans were kept on a diet of two 
ship biscuits and water. Then Captain Brown’s cell door 
opened and a tall young man in handsome uniform entered. 
He was the escaped convict, the leader, Cambiaso, who 
planned to be king of Patagonia. His first question had to do 
with money. Did the Florida have gold or silver on board? 
Brown answered that with a positive ““No,” then asked, not 
mincing his words, by what right his barque had been taken 
and he and his men imprisoned. 

“Tt is the only way to win,” was the answer. “If I let 
you go the news of our outbreak would soon be in Val- 
paraiso, and my plans would be upset.” 

With that he turned on his heel and left the cell, but im- 
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mediately afterward a guard entered and took Mr. Shaw 
away, leaving the Yankee captain alone. He never saw his 
friend, the ship’s owner, again, for Shaw, refusing to give up 
his ship to the rebels, was sentenced to be shot. 

For several days after that Captain Brown heard nothing 
and saw nothing. Then, one morning, his cell door was 
thrown open and a stranger was thrust in, a man in sailor’s 
clothes. It was evident that he had been in trouble for his 
head was bound in a blood-stained handkerchief. 

To Captain Brown’s delight the stranger began to protest 
against being shut up with “thieving convicts.” 

“I’m no more a convict than you are,” said Captain 
Brown. Then the stranger told how he belonged to an Eng- 
lish brig, the Eliza Cornish, sailing out of Liverpool for Val- 
paraiso. When they anchored men had come aboard pre- 
tending that they were officers and had invited the captain, 
Talbot, to come ashore to a banquet. So Talbot, with a boy 
who was son of one of the owners, and a few sailors to 
handle the ship’s boat, had rowed ashore, suspecting nothing 
wrong. But as soon as they had landed Cambiaso’s convicts 
seized them, put them in irons and threw them into one of 
the jails. After that several of the convicts, well armed, had 
returned to the brig, overpowered the sailors and seized a 
shipment of gold and silver bars amounting to $100,000. 
The treasure was divided by Cambiaso’s orders among the 
convicts. 

For days after that there were strange goings on, with 
feasts for everyone except the captured American and Brit- 
ish sailors who were kept on a diet of bread and water. Bands 
played while the people entertained themselves with horse 
racing, with dancing and fireworks. The prisoners were 
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sometimes taken out to see the celebrations, and they learned 
that Captain Talbot of the Eliza Cornish and the owner’s 
son, as well as the former governor, had been put on trial, 
sentenced to death and executed by a firing squad. 

From the pampas tall Indians came on horseback to gaze 
and to wonder at the new state of affairs. It had been their 
custom to bring in to the town such game as they had taken, 
and they still did that. Until the revolt they had been paid 
and sent away, but now, with Cambiaso calling himself a 
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THE YANKEE CAPTAIN AND HIS FELLOW PRISONER 


king, they were treated differently, for he wanted an army 
for his new kingdom. Many of the Indians were persuaded 
to stay. They were splendid horsemen, but until Cambiaso 
commenced to train them they had no love for fighting. 
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Then the most curious of many curious happenings came 
to pass. Through the window bars Captain Brown and his 
companion of the Eliza Cornish saw a steamer coming into 
the bay, and, a little later, made it out to be an English war- 
ship, which the English sailor recognized as the Virago. It 
seemed, at last, that the time for the righting of wrongs had 
come. For, with the barque and the brig in the bay, and 
strange goings on on shore, the English officers of the Virago, 
they thought, would look into things. 

The Yankee captain and his fellow prisoner, seeing Cam- 
biaso’s boat rowing out to the warship which lay at anchor, 
made plans. For if officers of the Virago came ashore, and 
passed within hearing, they determined to call for help, and 
explain how matters were. They knew that while merchant 
vessels could be taken by ruse, as the Eliza Cornish and the 
Florida had been, such action would be impossible in the case 
of a British warship. 

What they did not count on was the unsuspiciousness of 
the British and the artfulness of Cambiaso. For that rascal, 
dressed in fine uniform and attended by convicts dressed as 
officers, went on board the Virago and invited the officers to 
a feast on shore. They accounted for the Eliza Cornish and 
the Florida, saying that they were there for repairs and that 
the officers and crews were on shore, hunting. As the captain 
of the warship refused the invitation with thanks, Cambiaso 
went ashore again and sent presents of game and meats to the 
warship, but, clever rogue that he was, he also sold a supply 
of coal to the Virago at a good price, her bunkers being 
nearly empty. It came out later that, for a time, Cambiaso 
had planned to seize the warship, but a sight of the guns, the 
marines, and the discipline on board caused him to change 
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his mind. So, in a few hours, the Virago sailed away bound 
for Valparaiso, and the spirits of Brown and his seamen fell. 

The warship was hardly out of sight when Cambiaso sent 
for Captain Brown. That much worried Yankee captain 
was taken under guard to a house where a good meal was set 
out for him, served by escaped convicts in uniform. He still 
had not the slightest notion what was afoot. The meal being 
ended he was shown into a room where new clothes were laid 
out, and where he could bathe and shave himself. This done, 
he was informed that he was to appear before the king. 

He was led to a chamber where Cambiaso sat on a raised 
seat with men in uniform and Indians attending him, and a 
strange conversation was held. 

“Can you trust your men?” asked Cambiaso. 

“There are none better,” answered Brown. 

“They will obey you?” came the next question. 

“Undoubtedly.” 

“And you. Are you willing to sail under my orders?” 

“It depends on what they are,” said the Yankee captain. 

“They are orders which will mean that you can go on to 
the United States after you have done something for me,” 
said Cambiaso. 


“My duty is to take my vessel and my men home,” said 
Brown. 

“You can do that, after you have done what I command, 
but you will have to sail under another flag.” 

Captain Brown did not answer that for awhile, but he 
remembered having read how Commander Bainbridge, when 
in Tripoli, was forced to sail to Turkey, or at least until out 
of sight of land, under the Tripoli flag, so he made reply, “I 
would like to see the flag.” 
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“Show it!” commanded Cambiaso to one of his attendants, 
who then unrolled a red flag with a skull and crossbones and 
the words, I give no quarter, in bold letters underneath. 





KING CAMBIASO 


“It is a new flag to me,” said Brown. “I thought I knew 
every nation’s flag.” 

“It is King Cambiaso’s flag,” answered the young rascal, 
who was not more than twenty-five years of age. 

“If I can have my vessel and my men without doing any- 
thing that my country’s laws forbid, I shall do what you 
ask, since I am in your power,” said Brown boldly. 

“When you are in another country you obey the laws of 
that country,” said Cambiaso. 
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“Tt depends on the laws,” answered Brown. “A man’s 
conscience is his judge of right and wrong.” 

The American had commenced to get some idea of the way 
the wind blew. He saw that he was the one man capable 
of commanding a vessel, and Cambiaso knew it. Cambiaso 
also knew that when the British warship, the Virago, got to 
Valparaiso, the cat would be out of the bag, for it would leak 
out that things were not what they should be in Punta 
Arenas and an armed force would be sent down. Cambiaso 
wanted to get away, and Brown would have to take him. 
But if the Florida sailed with Cambiaso and his convicts on 
board, what would happen if a Chilean warship came in 
pursuit? On the other hand if Brown refused to have any- 
thing to do with Cambiaso and his plan, then there was little 
doubt but that he and his men would suffer the fate of 
Captain Talbot—a swift trial and execution. 

“Let this American hear some of our military rules,” said 
Cambiaso, waving a masterful hand to his attendants. 

Thereupon a man stood up and read from what Cambiaso 
called his code of laws. It was a fearful code with imme- 
diate execution or branding as punishments for disobedience, 
disloyalty to the new flag, speaking disrespectfully of officers, 
stealing, gambling, or being on the losing side in a battle. 

*“Now think over the matter,” said Cambiaso, “‘and, in the 
meantime, I will make up my mind what to do with you 
and your men if you fail to obey orders—but choose quickly.” 

With that, Captain Brown was led back to prison, to an- 
other cell with more comforts but without any companion. 


(This is part one of a three-part story. 
To be continued next month.) 
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POMARROSA IN THE PARK 


By OswaLDiAz 
Translated by Edward Huberman 


Pomarrosa was an orphan who lived in the capital city of 
Colombia, South America. 

You might wonder how she lived, just as you’d wonder 
about birds in gables, wandering dogs, and abandoned chil- 
dren. She had no family, no home, not even a name. Pomar- 
rosa is a nickname, and she got that in the market-place 
where she used to run errands for food vendors who gave her 
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their spoiled fruit to eat. Children who have mothers and 
who have to take medicines would suffer a-plenty if they ate 
everything that Pomarrosa ate. 

During the daytime, Pomarrosa’s life was very difficult. 
She ran around without shoes and she wore a skirt full of 
patches and darns. It was so worn that it barely reached 
down to her knees. Her blouse had one sleeve longer than 
the other. On her head she wore no hat, only her tangled 
mass of hazel hair. Pomarrosa wandered about, played with 
the food vendors’ daughters, chased behind fire engines, and 
listened to the lying speeches that patent-medicine salesmen 
made in the streets. She hitched on street-car steps, shouted 
and screamed, and did a lot of other things just like that. 

But, always, at the end of the afternoon, about six o’clock, 
she went to the public park, entered cautiously, and played 
hide-and-seek with the guard, hiding behind trees or statues, 
until he left for the night. When the big iron gates were 
closed, she remained mistress of a whole marvelous world, all 
for herself. 

Pomarrosa would stretch out on the grass on one of the 
lawns, and count the stars or watch the last clouds pass by. 
Sometimes she went to the pond and soaked her tired feet in 
the cool water. There she could listen to the tinkling foun- 
tain and the never-ending chatter of the frogs. She could 
make waves and more waves by throwing pebbles and sticks 
into the water. When she tired of these things and became 
sleepy, she went to the merry-go-round and made herself 
comfortable in her regular place—a little cart with two seats. 
There she curled up and promptly went to sleep. 

The night of this story, she had scarcely fallen asleep when 
she felt a soft, lukewarm breath on her face. Opening her 
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MERINGUE BEGAN TO PAW THE GROUND 


eyes, she saw that Meringue, one of the merry-go-round 
horses, the little one she liked the most, had unfastened him- 
self from his place and was trying to wake her up by passing 
his wet lips over her face. Pomarrosa got up at once, took 
Meringue by the bridle and led him outside the merry-go- 
round. 

The crescent moon shone brilliantly and the sand of the 
park paths and avenues looked like gold. At the pond the 
frogs were doing a fantastic dance, keeping time with the 
gay fountain music. Every bird in the park was singing and 
the little clay dwarfs were telling secrets to one another. The 
statue of an orator, mouth open and arms gesturing, was 
delivering a violent and ridiculous speech. 
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Suddenly a terrible whinny filled Meringue with excite- 
ment. At once he began to neigh, too, and to paw the 
ground with his wooden feet. The whinny had come from 
the bronze horse of a general, while horse and rider jumped 
from their pedestal down to the ground. The general’s 
horse was inviting Meringue to a race over the sand track. 

Pomarrosa heard the invitation, climbed on Meringue’s 
back, grabbed the rein, and started off when the general fin- 
ished yelling, “One! Two! Three! Go!” 





MERINGUE STARTED OFF WHEN— 


That was one of the most amazing races of all time—a 
bronze horse jockeyed by a general and a wooden horse, 
Meringue, jockeyed by Pomarrosa. On smooth ground the 
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general’s powerful horse had the advantage, but when they 
came to little hills, Meringue was so light and agile that he 
easily ran faster than the heavy bronze animal. 

Meringue jumped over hedges and wooden benches, and 
Pomarrosa felt branches stinging her face as the merry-go- 
round horse sped giddily from open moonlight to shaded 
tree lanes. But suddenly, in jumping over a rusty and his- 





‘ 


— 


THE GENERAL YELLED, “ONE! Two! THREE! Go!” 


toric old cannon, the general’s horse stumbled and threw his 
rider a long distance. 


It wasn’t easy to stop, but Pomarrosa finally turned 
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Meringue around and returned to see what had happened. 
The general had hurt his ankle, but he only complained quietly 
between his teeth. Finally, he was able to get up. Grasping 
his horse by the halter, he remounted. Pomarrosa did the 
same, and they returned deep in conversation. 

The general told her about his battles and his victories; he 
described the powerful armies he had led over prairies and 
deserts; and he taught her many things. First, never to pay 
any attention to the rain when it beats your face and soaks 
your clothing. Then, never to bother about hunger or thirst. 
Always to let little birds rest on your shoulders, or even your 
head, without hurting them. Always to look straight ahead. 
Never to make funny faces, and always to look at crowds 
of people as if they really didn’t exist. The general told the 
girl all these and many other interesting things that only 
bronze statues know. 

Since the night was now very far advanced, Pomarrosa 
went back to the carrousel. When she had tied Meringue in 
his place, she stretched out in her cart and fell asleep again. 
The general, still complaining a little on account of his ankle, 
coaxed his bronze horse to jump up to their pedestal. And 
there they remained, as stiff and solid as they ever were. 

Pomarrosa got up very early the next morning for fear the 
guard might catch her napping. She washed in the pond as 
usual, gave a caress to Meringue and smiled good-by to the 
general. Then, as soon as the gates were opened, she ran out 
once more to the hardships of her life in the daytime. 
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THE INDIANS OF LA GUAJIRA 
Adapted from Rin Rin 
Translated by Edward Huberman 





Tere are Indians everywhere in South America today—in 
the jungles, in the mountains, along the seacoast, even as they 
were before the white men came. One of the most interest- 
ing tribes in Colombia lives in La Guajira on the shores of the 
Caribbean. 

This land of La Guajira is a large and beautiful peninsula, 
almost an island, because the sea foams around it on every 
side but one. If it weren’t for that one side, La Guajira 
would be a large island, and it would look like the lost head 
of some strange mermaid. You will find it on the map, way 
up in the northern part of Colombia, jutting out into the 
Caribbean Sea. 

Christopher Columbus, who discovered Colombia and 
gave this country its name, passed by here and was surprised 
by the color of the Indians. Of course they wouldn’t sur- 
prise you because you find them very natural in their loin- 
cloths that look like bathing suits. 
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These Indians are great hunt- 
ers. I wish you could see how 
they mount their flashy colts, 
which have Spanish ancestors, 
just like the people of Colombia. 
These Indians are great pearl 
fishermen, too, in their kayaks, 
which look very dangerous, but 
which they can handle as easily 
as you handle a bicycle or a well- 
worn pair of skates. The men of 
La Guajira hurl themselves into 





the water, armed with knives for 
defense against the sharks and 
other fish with the bad taste to eat divers looking for pearls. 
Perhaps the same pearls that the Indians find inside shells are 
later worn by your mother or sister at gay parties and dances. 

While the Indian men are diving for pearls, the Indian 
women, who wear their blankets like nightshirts, are cook- 
ing. They boil goat’s meat with corn to make a most deli- 
cious dish, and with this they drink something called chicha. 
You wouldn’t like chicha, because it’s bad for the health, but 
you would enjoy the ripe figs and prickly pears that grow 
on the nopal cactus that covers all La Guajira. 

Fishing boats from La Guajira are constantly sailing to 
nearby ports with cargoes of salt. The little sails of these 
schooners dot the ocean far and near, for salt is an important 
export. The salt pits at Bahiahonda and Manaure are a 
marvel of whiteness. The salt crystals shine like a mirror 
broken into millions of pieces as the Indians fill their sacks 
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with the beautiful thick white salt. They carry the full 
sacks on their heads and then make great piles of saltbags. 
Afterwards they fill other strong new sacks with salt and 
sew them up. When they have enough, the schooners take 
them to Barranquilla and Cartagena and many other places. 

The Indians of La Guajira in Colombia do lots of other 
things. They make beautiful decorations and they weave 
hammocks and pretty colored belts. They used to cultivate 
dividivi, a plant whose fruit was useful in tanning skins, 
but nowadays nobody buys it. The Indians salt goat skins 


The merchants make a lot of money, 


\ ‘a and the Indians practically none. 
~ 


and sell them at very low prices. 
Then merchants send the skins to 





New York to sell at very high prices. 


Sometimes when the Indians realize 
‘s that people are cheating them, it 
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makes them angry. It’s too bad we can’t understand what 
they say, because they talk Guajiro. That’s a very difficult 
language, as difficult for us as English would be for them. 

In La Guajira you don’t have to be afraid of rattlesnakes 
because when the wind blows from the northeast they stay 
asleep and do nothing. It is a very interesting part of the 
world, really, with little goats jumping all around and lambs 
bleating! 

When night comes the tired Indians se¢k out their ham- 
mocks. They are glad to rest, after busy days in the salt pits 
or in their boats. They have eaten well of goat’s meat and 
corn; they have sucked the reddest and sweetest figs. Now 
they are ready to sleep. 
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A SINGING GAME FROM GUATEMALA 








Va-mos a 1a heur-ta del to-ro to-ron- jil 


A ver a doti-a An-a com-1en-do per-e- il. 





Dona An-a no esta a- gut anda en su ver-gel 





A-brien-do la ro-sa y cer-ran-do el clavel. 


Let us go to the orchard of Toronjil the Bull 

To see Dofia Anna eating parsley. 

Dofia Annais not here. She is walking in her garden 
Opening the rose, closing the carnation. 


The children clasp hands in a circle and sing the first two 
lines as they circle around. Dofia Anna, who stands in the 
center of the circle, answers by singing the third line. All 
sing the last line together. When they sing “opening the rose” 
they make the ring as large as possible. When they sing “‘clos- 
ing the carnation,” they move toward the center of the circle, 
holding their hands high and touching them above Dofia 
Anna’s head. Then the circle breaks and Dofa Anna runs 
after them. The one caught is the next Dofa Anna. 

—DE.ia GOETZ 
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AMIGO 


By EsTELLE WEBB THOMAS 
Illustrated by Ellis Credle 


K Tus is the tale of young Rodrigo 


And his burro, Mi Amigo. 

Not a pair you’re apt to know— 
They lived in far-off Mexico, 

Where life is dreamy, slow and sunny 
And folks are happy without money. 
Ill wager that you’d never find 

A boy more gentle, good and kind 
Than little, barefoot, brown Rodrigo 
To his burro, Mi Amigo. 


Or to his parents, friends and teachers, 
Roddy loved all living creatures! 

He was, in fact, too tender hearted, 
And that is how the trouble started; 
For poor Rodrigo found, one day, 
Mistaken kindness doesn’t pay. 

*T was on the Day of good Saint John, 
Rodrigo rose at peep of dawn, 

And dressed himself and combed his hair 
And brushed Amigo with great care. 


They, who to this Fiesta go 

Must have a mount, as all men know; 
For San Juan once decreed, they say, 
That none must walk, upon his Day. 
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So Rod set out, with cheery smile. 
He had not traveled half a mile, 
Before he heard a merry hail 

And saw his little friend, Manuel; 
Who tweaked the ear of Mi Amigo 
And strode his back behind Rodrigo. 


’T was but, perhaps, ten minutes more 
That they were hailed by Amador, 
And while they paused to let him on, 
Came running, out of breath, young Juan. 
Amigo turned his big, soft eyes 

Upon his friend in sad surprise, 

But jogged along, more slowly still, 
Across the valley, up the hill. 

Two urchins, standing by the road, 
Grinned at Amigo and his load. 

“Hi, Roddy, let us ride?” cried they, 
“We cannot walk on San Juan’s Day!” 


Poor troubled Roddy shook his head, 
“Well, how about it, Friend?” he said. 
Amigo answered not a word, 

Although the boys were sure he heard. 
White teeth shone in round brown faces, 
How they wished to travel places! 
Rodrigo muttered, “Come along, 
Although I know it’s very wrong! 

But what cared they for what came after? 
They crowded on with shouts of laughter! 
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“T’ll feed him extra well tomorrow, 
And let him rest,” said Rod, with sorrow. 
' Amigo crawled along the road 

With kicks and proddings from his load; 
And, “Hurry, hurry,” cried Rodrigo. 
““You’re not a tortoise, dear Amigo!” 


Amigo thought, “You, too, young master, 


You think that I should travel faster?” 
“My lad, I'll show you, if I will!” 
He braced his legs and stood stock still. 





“Hurry!” all the boys were shouting, 
“This is not a time for pouting. 
Any beast should carry six, 

Let him feel some stone and sticks!” 
“No, I'll walk,” declared Rodrigo, 
“And will lead my poor Amigo!” 
In the long and fuzzy ear 

; Roddy whispered, “Listen here, 

Get us there before it’s over 

And you'll lie all night in clover!” 


’*Migo winked, as if to say, 
“T was not born yesterday!” 
“Come,” begged Roddy. “It is late, 
The Fiesta will not wait!” | 
*Migo yawned and glanced around, 
Near at hand, upon the ground, 

Lay a pile of jagged stone 

. With rank weeds and grass o’er-grown. 
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To the center of this pile 
Stepped Amigo, with a smile. 

Then quite swiftly, gayly even, 
Kicked his little heels toward heaven, 
In that jagged, rocky bed 

Almost stood upon his head! 

While his passengers, with cries, 
Shrieks and groans of dire surprise, 
Not to say, unwelcome shocks, 
Found themselves upon the rocks! 
*Migo gazed upon them sadly, 
Sighed to have to treat them badly. 


Then quite briskly went Amigo 
To his master, young Rodrigo, 
Rubbed his nose with loving grace 
On his little master’s face; 

And his soft eyes said, “Why wait, 
Can’t you see it’s getting late? 

Let us haste to the Fiesta, 
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Roddy turned with eyes of grieving, 
But his little friends were leaving. 
Roddy could not help but know 
That they did not care to go! 

So he climbed aboard Amigo, 

Gaily shouted, ““Well, here WE go!” 
And Amigo trotted on 

To Fiesta de San Juan! 
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ELEVEN THOUSAND LLAMAS 


By Ata Markus 


Illustrated by The Author 


Tue herdsman who does not come back to the fold at 
counting time,” Uncle Pacha had said, “thas no legs. Or else 
he no longer has any need for them.” 

And Uncle Pacha had not returned. ‘Tomorrow they 
would finish counting the llama flocks. Then there would 
be the shearing. Cusi, who was now twelve, was to shear his 
first two-year-old. 

The herdsmen needed Uncle Pacha’s help. Besides, he was 
a fellow who loved a joke, and at night around the fire he 
could make them laugh until their sides ached. Once he 
stood on all fours on the mountain-side in the skin of a 
mountain deer, and when the Chief Herdsman crept near 
and took aim with his sling, Uncle Pacha jumped up and 
threw off the skin, laughing. 
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But no one had seen Uncle Pacha today. The Chief Herds- 
man, the eldest herdsman, the simple shepherd, had all been 
in different directions on the mountainside. ‘The simple 
shepherd said he had heard the wind crying, nothing else. So 
they all fell asleep listening to the music he played. 

When Cusi opened his eyes again the sun was just coming 
up behind the mountains. The snowy peaks were as rosy as a 
flamingo’s breast. 

“Come, my friend,” Cusi leaned over and whispered into 
Yama’s velvety ear, “we are going to look for Uncle Pacha.” 

The silver llama, who was Cusi’s special pet and care, rose 
with quiet dignity; first his back legs, then his front. Cusi 
put some bread and cheese into a bag, he took the llama 
leader’s bell out and muffled the tongue with some cloth. 
Then he let down the corral bars and he and Yama tiptoed 
softly through the gate. 

The sun was almost up over the mountains, and the sky 
was afire. Up and up they climbed. Cusi’s lungs were big, 
and Yama’s lungs were bigger, so they had plenty of breath. 
Only a mountain boy, and Yama and his kind, could have 
journeyed in those high places. Yet Cusi went so fast that 
after a while even his lungs ached. 

““You may not remember Uncle Pacha,” Cusi said to Yama, 
“or know what laughing is. But you are very lucky, my 
friend, and oh, I hope you will find him.” 

Yama went down the steep mountain side even more 
quickly than he had come up. This is very hard to do, and 
Cusi had to scramble and slide to keep up with his friend. 
Cusi was hot, he was tired, he was thirsty. But he hurried 
on after his lucky silver Ilama. 

Finally Yama stopped. When Cusi caught up, he found 
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him drinking from a little pool of sky-blue water which 
trickled down from the icy peaks above. On the other side 
of the pool lay Uncle Pacha. Yama had found him! 

““Héya!” cried Uncle Pacha. His leg was broken, and he 
had lain there for two days. ‘But when I saw a silver llama 
drinking at the pool,” said Uncle Pacha, “I said, “This is good 
luck.’ I knew someone would come to find me.” 

Cusi gave Uncle Pacha a drink of water and some bread 
and cheese. He and Yama helped him out of the cold shadow 
of the rock and into the warm sunshine. But then they 
could go no further. So Cusi left his faithful friend Yama 
tethered near Uncle Pacha and started back to the corral for 
help. It was already late afternoon. Night fell, and Cusi 
stumbled many times, before he saw the firelight from the 
corral shining through the darkness. 

When Cusi came at last to the corral gate he could not 





THE SIMPLE SHEPHERD 


take another step. When he got his breath he told them 
about Uncle Pacha. Cusi’s father, who was the Chief Herds- 
man, and the oldest herdsman, and the simple shepherd, all 
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hurried away over the mountain after Uncle Pacha. Cusi 
fell asleep drinking hot soup. 

When he woke in the morning there was Yama beside him 
once more, and Uncle Pacha was lying before the fire. The 
father had set his leg between two straight sticks. The oldest 
herdsman, who had not been heard to say a word for as long 
as Cusi could remember, was telling him a story to make him 
forget the broken leg. 

“In those days,” said the oldest herdsman, “there was much 
gold in the land. When the wicked Spaniards came they 
threw the Great Inca Emperor into prison. They said they 
would set him free if he would fill his room with gold. So 
gold was brought and the room was filled from side to side, 
and from top to bottom. 

“But it was not enough,” said the oldest herdsman. ‘The 
Spaniards said that the cups were hollow; and they wanted 
solid gold. Then the Inca sent forth word again through- 
out the land to gather gold. And his stewards chose eleven 
thousand beautiful llamas, the finest in the land, to carry the 
gold. Each llama carried two sacks of gold. 

“But while this treasure was on its way to the city where 
the Inca was in prison, the Spaniards killed him. And the 
llamas and the gold disappeared.” 

“What happened to them?” cried Cusi. 

“They disappeared on the Puna,” said the oldest herdsman. 
“Somewhere there the llamas and the gold lie buried to this 
day.” The oldest herdsman fell silent and was not heard to 
speak again for another year. 

But even the story could not make Uncle Pacha feel bet- 
ter. He could not bear to move, and he could not lie still. 
The mother said they must send Cusi down to the little vil- 
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lage on the highlands to ask the good priest what to do. 
Perhaps he would even send a doctor. 

Cusi’s father loaded the pack animals, two with the fleece 
cut the day before, three with dung for fires, but Yama car- 
ried nothing but the beautiful blue and red and white blanket 
which the mother had knit for him. 

That night Cusi spent at the big ranchhouse of the master. 
In the morning the cook gave Cusi a loaf of bread and a 
custard apple before he continued his journey to the priest. 

““Héya, héya,” cried Cusi. “We are on our way.” 

But two hours later they were still on their way; the ani- 
mals stopped so often to feed by the roadside. When Cusi 
took out his cane pipes and played to them, they started on 
once more. By the side of the road sat an old man, dreaming 
in the sun, chewing coca. Now the coca leaf not only 
makes one forget hunger and pain, but it brings beautiful 
dreams. 

“What do you dream, grandfather?” asked Cusi. 

The old man looked straight ahead and his eyes rested on 
Yama, whose snowy fleece shone in the sun. “‘A silver llama,” 
he murmured. “There is a story... .” The old man 
nodded. 

“Yes, yes, grandfather, the story,” cried Cusi. 

“The treasure of the Puna,” said the old man. ‘The 
Spaniards never got the gold. The drivers buried it with 
the eleven thousand llamas. No one knows where, except 
...except.... And Ihave forgotten! It is so long... .” 

“But where, Grandfather, where?” cried Cusi. ‘‘Where 
was the ransom treasure buried?” 

“Ah, yes,” said the old man, suddenly remembering. It 
was buried in the Vale of Bones, on the heights of Mita, in 
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CUSI JOINED THE PROCESSION 


the Vale of Janja.” Then the old man’s eyes closed. He was 
asleep. 

Music was coming down the road. A procession with flute 
players and drummers at the head came stepping along. Cusi 
joined them. In no time at all they came to the plaza before 
the church. A fiesta was going on. It would go on for sev- 
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eral days. There was dancing and music, and every one had 
on his best clothes. The women wore six bright-colored 
skirts one over the other, and the men and boys had beautiful 
flowers growing up from their hats. 

One did not see such things up in the mountains. Cusi put 
the rope around his llamas’s necks and sat down to watch. 
Before he knew it the sun went down. The doors of the 
church were closed. And he had not seen the priest. Cusi 
went way round to the garden gate. He knocked and 
knocked. Just as he was getting ready to untie the animals 
and lie down, a little peep-window in the gate opened. An 
old man looked out. 

In a few minutes Cusi was standing in the good priest’s 
room and telling him his trouble. 

“Tch, tch,” the priest shook his head. “That is bad. Are 
you sure his leg is broken?” 

“One can not see, but one can feel,” said Cusi. 

It would be a miracle, the priest said, if Uncle Pacha ever 
walked again. 

“How can we make a miracle, father?” cried Cusi. 

“Ah,” replied the priest, “‘a miracle is a blessing that would 
not happen by itself. God makes it happen. But a miracle 
could happen only if you believe in it, and a miracle could 
happen only where no wicked thing has been done.” 

“Can we not burn a candle and say a prayer for the 
miracle?” asked Cusi. 

“Alas,” sighed the priest, “there have been no miracles in 
the parish since the golden basin was stolen from our church.” 

“If you had a golden basin would a miracle happen?” asked 
Cusi. 

“Tt would be a miracle if we got a golden basin,” said the 
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priest. ‘And I think, yes, surely, the Uncle’s leg would get 
well, if someone were to return a gold basin in place of the 
one the thief took away.” 

“Alas,” sighed Cusi, “I have only a sack of llama dung for 
the fires, and one of straw.” 

“Why didn’t you say you had dung?” cried the priest hap- 
pily. ‘Come, we will light the candle at once, and for the 
straw we will bless your favorite llama. Then in the morn- 
ing I will send you down the valley on an errand to my 
friend the doctor. He has some chickens and oranges for 
me, and he will come to set your uncle’s leg I am sure.” 

Cusi went to fetch Yama; he left the other animals in the 
courtyard. 

“Bring him in the side door,” said the good priest. “Be- 
fore the shrine of the blessed Virgin of the Earthquakes we 
shall bless him. Very lucky for him. Had you come earlier 
in the day I could not have done it.” 

Cusi and the llamas slept that night in the priest’s garden. 
Yama chose the prettiest flower bed. In the morning Cusi 
had only two glasses of milk, (to think of it, he, Cusi, the 
herdsman’s son, drinking milk from a cow!) two custard 
apples, three corn cakes, a bowl of rice. 

Then they set out down the valley to the Doctor’s ranch. 
““Héya, héya, we are on our way!” When noon came they 
were still on their way. But not very far. For every step 
forward Yama moved a step sidewise, as one would say, 
“There is no need to hurry.” And of course the pack animals 
did as Yama did. They knew their rights. 

At noon Cusi came to a smooth sliding rock. Two 
children, a girl and a boy, were sliding down. They were 
the raggedest children Cusi had ever seen, and they were 
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having a wonderfully good time. Cusi watched them, and 
then he too slid down the rock. He slid until his trousers 
grew hot. Heslid until his trousers were worn right through. 
Then he borrowed Yama’s beautiful red and white and blue 
blanket, and the three children slid and slid on that. 

Now the sun began to sink down over the mountaintops, 
and suddenly Cusi remembered his llamas. They were gone! 

“They have just gone up on the heights,” said the girl. 
“They are wise; they are looking for salt in the bones up 
there.” 

Cusi clambered up the rocky hillside. He ran here, he ran 
there, calling, crying. But the little hills swallowed up his 
voice. He climbed to the highest hilltop he could find, but 
all he could see was the tops of endless dunes and the snowy 
mountaintops rising all about. Cusi sat down. Tears began 
to roll down his cheeks. 

Now he had lost his llamas, and he could not find the 
ranch of the doctor, and Uncle Pacha would most likely 
never get well. Maybe he would die, or be lame all his life. 

But a boy cannot cry for long. Pretty soon he stopped 
and sat listening, and when the blood had stopped pounding 
in his ears he heard a bell tinkling faintly far away. He 
plunged down into the vale again and dusk had scarcely 
fallen when he came face to face with his beloved Yama. 

They slept right there, lying down together happily. Cusi 
dreamed of gold, and a golden light dazzled his eyes. It was 
morning. Yama stood beside him, munching a bone. What 
a large bone it was! Yes, a very large animal it must have 
been. And what a lot of bones! And then suddenly Cusi 
thought, this was the Vale of Bones. The Vale of Janja, upon 
the Heights of Mita! The bones of eleven thousand llamas. 
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CUSI SLID TOO UNTIL HIS TROUSERS GREW HOT 


This must be the treasure spot! But where would treasure 
be hidden? Now Cusi might have looked and looked. He 
might have spent his life looking, and never have found a 
treasure. But a silver llama is always lucky! And so, as 
Yama wandered up the vale, nibbling here and there, he 
cropped a bunch of grass growing from beneath a great 
rock. He pulled at it, and pulled, and the whole bunch 
came away, roots and all. 

And the roots held fast a shining thing. Cusi seized the 
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root before Yama could swallow it. The shining thing was 
a large round disk of bright yellow gold. A Sun God was 
hammered upon it. Cusi fell on his hands and knees and 
peered into the hole where the bunch of grass had been grow- 
ing. He found a stick and thrust it into the hole. The stick 
went through the loose earth into a hollow space beyond. 
Now Cusi lay flat on the ground and dug wildly. Out flew 
the earth. Suddenly a dark hole opened. 

Out from the hole under the rock came bright gold things. 
There were golden llamas and earrings and bracelets. There 





CUSI LAID THE TREASURES ON YAMA’S BLANKET 


were collars and armlets of thin beaten gold; there was a 
plate of pure gold and a bowl. Cusi laid them all on Yama’s 
blanket. Last of all he pulled out two beautiful golden 
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goblets, and—a basin. It was a large basin, and he had to 
dent it some pulling it through between the rocks. 

It was a glorious basin; wonderful patterns were wrought 
on it; it was set with blue turquoise. It was a miracle. The 
priest had said so. 

“There must be more treasure. I will come back some 
day,” said Cusi. He looked hard at the place. Yes, he would 
know it again. 

He put the goblets and the basin in the old sacking and 
strapped them on Yama’s back. Yama had found them and 
he should carry them; he was so lucky. 

“There, my friend, you have a cargo as fine as any carried 
by the Inca’s llamas,” said Cusi. 

He put the rest of the smaller treasures into Yama’s red 
and white and blue blanket and tied it on his own back. 
““Héya, héya!” They were on their way back to the church 
and the good priest. 

But it was a long weary way to get down into the valley. 
There was sliding and slipping, and pushing the animals 
through narrow passages in the rock, with the precious 
bundles clinking and jingling. But the load seemed to grow 
lighter as the evening grew darker. 

The priest sat at his evening meal. There was a thumping 
at the gate. It was the boy with the llamas, said the old man 
who looked through the peep-window. 

So in came Cusi. He knelt at the priest’s feet and spread 
the sacking. There lay the glorious goblets and the won- 
derful golden basin. 

“Tt is a miracle,” cried the good priest. He was all 
a-tremble. ‘Where did you get this, my son?” 

Cusi told the story. ‘Ah, and the little things, I forgot 
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them.” He untied the blanket. There was nothing there 


but one small golden llama. That was all that was left of 
the eleven thousand llamas. 

“They fell through the holes,” said the good father, sadly. 
“Th, tch!” 

Cusi now noticed for the first time the holes he had worn 
sliding on Yama’s blanket. He was surprised. “But, then,” 
he remembered, “it was great fun sliding; and if I had not 
done it, Yama would not have found the golden basin. And 
now Uncle Pacha will surely get well, won’t he?” 

“Ah, surely, yes,” replied the priest earnestly. 

And this is the end of the story, except that Uncle Pacha 
did, indeed, get well. And this the doctor, and the horse- 
doctor, and the animal bone-setter all agreed was surely a 
miracle. 

As for the church in the valley, it became famous for all 
the miracles and fine things that happened there after that. 
But as to the rest of the Inca’s treasure, no one could ever 
find it. For every hill and every dale looked just alike, and 
the snowy Mount Sorata rose over every rock. 

But the family of the Chief Herdsman were always very 
fortunate after that. Such potatoes as grew in their valley! 
And Cusi, he lacked nothing as long as he had his silver Yama. 
The golden llama he gave to his mother, and she put it with 
her gold pieces in the man-woman bag and buried it. 

And there it still is, no doubt, for I saw it myself when she 
dug it up a few short months ago to go to the Fair. 
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DO YOU KNOW THIS? 


THERE are twenty countries in Central and South America. 
The largest is The United States of Brazil. This is larger 
than our United States (not counting Alaska) but it has 
only about a third as many people. 

The highest mountain in the Americas is Mt. Aconcagua 
in the Andes between Chile and Argentina. It is 22,834 
feet high. This is higher than any mountain in Africa, Aus- 
tralia, Europe or Antarctica. Only Asia has higher moun- 
tains. 

South Georgia is an island east of the southern tip of South 
America. It has a population of 561 men and one woman. 
It has lots of penguins, but no one has counted them. 

Buenos Aires is the largest city of South America, with 
2,415,142 people. It has three subway lines and 500 miles of 
street-car lines. There are about 100 parks. It has the 
largest refrigerating plant in the world. 

In Mexico, the principal industry is mining, but until re- 
cently 97 per cent of the mining properties were owned by 
foreign people. 

Chile is twenty-six times as long as it is wide. It has sev- 
eral volcanoes and the country averages about two earth- 
quakes a day, big and little. 

In Colombia there are snow-capped mountains almost 
over the equator. This country has famous emerald mines 
that have been worked for 400 years. It also has mines for 
gold, silver, copper, mercury, platinum and other metals. 

Guatemala, just south of Mexico, is the country where 
explorers found the 1800-year-old Mayan ruins in the midst 
of jungles full of howling monkeys and green parrots. 
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Illustration by DAN SWEENEY from EASTWARD SWEEPS THE CURRENT 


SOUTH AMERICA IS FASCINATING 


SouTH AMERICa is fascinating. So are Central America and 
Mexico. Travelers and explorers have admitted this fascina- 
tion ever since the days of Christopher Columbus and even 
before. Once upon a time greedy men from Europe sought 
gold and adventure and power in the lands of the Incas and 
the Aztecs. Hundreds of years before Columbus, brown- 
skinned natives from the South Seas traveled thousands of 
miles “eastward with the current” to trade along the shores 
of South and Central America. 

Nowadays, authors and artists following the same trails 
find the same fascination. Alida Malkus’s stories reflect her 
enthusiasm as well as her knowledge. In EastwarD SWEEPS 
THE CuRRENT (Winston) she tells of the South Sea islanders 
who traveled and traded with the Indians of South America. 
In THE SPINDLE Imp (Harcourt) she retells some of the most 
piquant of the Mayan myths. “Eleven Thousand Llamas” 
in this issue is only part of a whole book about THE SILVER 
LiaMa to be published next fall. 
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Charles J. Finger was not a writer when he went to South 
America, but he kept his eyes and ears open and came away 
with the stuff that books are made of. TaLes From SILvEr 
Lanps (Doubleday) contains old, old stories which he heard 
from sailors and sheep-herders, from Patagonian Indians and 
Spanish vagabonds whom he met here and there. In Give a 
Man A Horse (Winston) he tells what might happen to an 
American boy in Patagonia among wild horses and wild In- 
dians. On March 31st, you may hear this story on the radio 
at 2:30 P.M., E. S. T., over the Columbia Network. 

Kurt Wiese brought back from South America a full 
sketchbook and one book of his own, THE Parrot DEALER 
(Coward-McCann), a story of city and jungle life in Brazil. 
You will find his pictures for Tschiffely’s THE TALE oF 
Two Horses (Simon & Schuster) a most important part of 
the book, which is a true account of a trip on horseback 
made by the author from Patagonia to Washington, D. C. 

There are more books than you might think, fascinating 
and authentic tales, about our neighbors to the south. Two 
of the best about Mexico are PEpRO THE PoTTER (Nelson) 
by Idella Purnell and Marcos Mountain Boy oF MExico 
by Melicent Lee (Albert Whitman). From British Guiana 
has come RED How.inc Monkey by Helen Tee-Van (Mac- 
millan) and from Brazil, Rep JUNGLE Boy (Harcourt) by 
Elizabeth Steen. You must not forget Elizabeth Coats- 
worth’s THE Boy WITH THE Parrot (Macmillan) or Alison 
Lide’s AzTEc Drums (Longmans). 

You will find more books of this kind suggested in “Books 
on Latin America for Young Readers” distributed by the 
Pan-American Union, Washington, D. C., and in the “Ele- 
mentary English Review” for November 1938. 
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RIDDLES FROM SPANISH AMERICA 


By Don Deméri1Lo 




















“CoE IN, Don Pablo! Come in out of the rain. I was just wondering 
what the children could do this long, lonesome day.. But you, Don 
Pablo, you never have to stop and think what to do. You only have to 
decide which thing to do, in order to have the most fun.” 

“Ah, my dear Don Deméfilo,” said Don Pablo grinning. “I believe I 
know something that will amuse us all.” 

Don Demédfilo followed Don Pablo into the room, and offered him 
the most comfortable chair. Pedro and Paca pushed their chairs up so 
close to Don Pablo’s that they almost fell over. Pedro begged him to 
tell more stories about Johnny Bear, while Paca wanted to hear about 
the poor little rabbit that got lost in the woods. But Don Pablo had a 
different idea. “I wonder who knows some riddles?’ he said. 

The children were delighted. “You tell one first,” said Pedro. 

“I shall ask one first, and you will have answer it, young man,” replied 
Don Pablo. 


“My first is apple, 

My last is extra, 

I was once in the attic, 

was once in the cellar, 

was once in the pantry. 

was never in the kitchen, 
was never in the diningroom, 
was never in the bedroom. 
am first and last, aha!” 


Fee eee NE cee EE ee EE ee oe 


“Oh, that’s easy!”’ exclaimed Pedro quickly. “I heard that one a long 
time ago. That’s the letter A. It’s the first letter in the word ‘apple.’ 
It’s the last letter in the word ‘extra’ and so on.” 

“Now, let’s see what you can do, Paca, my little white dove,” said 
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Don Pablo. “What is it strikes you in the face that you cannot see?’ 
Paca had to think awhile. At last she said, “Could it be a ghost?” 
“No,” Don Pablo answered. 

“Could it be something that hit me when I had my eyes shut?” asked 
Paca hesitantly. 

“No,” said Don Demofilo. ‘Your eyes are wide open, as they always 
are. Now think hard. When you are out playing in the bright sunshine 
what might strike your face that you could not see?” 

“Ah, the wind!” cried Paca. ‘Of course, the wind!” 

“And now,” Don Deméfilo interrupted crisply, “I can think of an easy 
one for my honorable guest. Where do we go in through three places 
and come out through one?” 

“Ho, ho, ho! I go into my shirt through the two arms and the neck, 
and I go out of it through the tail. My nightshirt works the same way. 
It wasn’t long after Columbus discovered America that Cortes went to 
Mexico and the Aztec Indians told him that riddle; or maybe Cortes told 
it to the Aztecs; I don’t remember which. But now it’s Pedro’s turn.” 

“T’ll bet Paca doesn’t know the answer to this one,” said Pedro. “White 
as a dove, black as coal, it says things but has no tongue, it can travel far 
but it has no feet.” 

“Oh, that’s a letter,” replied Paca. “The paper is white and the ink is 
black, you can say lots in a letter, and it can travel all the way around 
the world.” 

Pedro addressed another riddle to his father. ‘Higher than a pine 
tree, lighter than a feather.” 

“Why, every one knows that old riddle!” exclaimed Don Deméfilo. “It 
came from Spain. Smoke rises higher than a pine tree and is lighter than 
a feather. Now it is Paca’s turn to ask her riddles. But hark! What is 
that little old lady with only one tooth in her head that I hear? It must 
be the bell for dinner. Paca must wait until this afternoon.” 

But we shan’t wait because after dinner they take a siesta and we might 
not see them again until four o'clock in the afternoon. 


ANSWERS TO MARCH PUZZLES: SPAIN, pain, pay, spa, inn. INDUS, 
inn, Dee, us. SEINE, sea, knee, eye. CHINA, high, sea, neigh. 
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INCA WEAVING 
By Eprra Megap 




















Wuy NoT walk proudly down the street in a gay Indian belt or cap 
woven or knitted by yourself? Such belts and caps are worn by the boys 
and men of the Quichua and Aymara tribes of Bolivia and Peru. 

Remembering the ways of their old Inca civilization, they weave ancient 
designs in rich colors in their belts, bags and shawls. Some of the designs 
are symbols of gods and spirits, the father sun, the mother moon, the 
llama, the puma, mountains, rivers and so on. 

The method of the Inca weavers was to use six units to complete a 
section of design. All six units were alike, but had different color com- 
binations. They were repeated over and over again (fig. 2). 

Your Inca belt will have to be long enough to tie, so make it at least 
twelve inches longer than your waist measure. For easier handling, it 
will be made in three sections of equal length. Material needed: A long 
needle or weaver, twenty yards of fine white wool, twelve seven-yard 
skeins of yarn, each of a different shade or color. 

You can make your looms from chalk boxes or cheese boxes by knocking 
out the sides, leaving the notched ends on which to string the yarn. Or 
you can make a loom from stiff cardboards about 12 inches long. On 
each, make sixteen dots an eighth of an inch apart (fig. 3A), on lines a 
third of an inch from the ends, and exactly opposite. Take your shears 
and cut slits from the ends to the pencil dots (fig. 3B). 

Set up your looms by winding your warp around every other tooth, 
back and forth. Cut your yarn, allowing a few inches to fasten the end. 
These threads form the warp of your weaving. The colored threads you 
weave through the warp form the woof (fig. 5). 

If you are following the design of Figure 2, thread your needle with a 
yard of black yarn. Knot the end of the black yarn to the first thread 
of the warp to the left of your loom. Then weave your needle in under 
the second thread of the warp, over the third, under the fourth, over 
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the fifth, and under the sixth. Pull your yarn through, but not so tightly 
that you pull crooked any thread of the warp. Push the woven thread 
of the woof to the end of the loom with your needle. Weave your needle 
back again, going over the threads you went under, and under the threads 
you went over (fig. 6). Continue weaving until you have ten black woof 
threads. Now weave your needle through to the eleventh thread of the 
warp; turn and weave back. Repeat this until you have ten more black 
threads of your woof. The next time weave your needle to the sixteenth 
and last thread of the warp; turn and go back. Repeat until you have 
ten more threads. Continue by weaving down the other side of the 
mountain. Fasten the end of your black yarn by drawing it up along 
the thread of the first warp and beneath the woof, pulling it through, and 
cutting it. You now have one completed mountain. 
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Thread your needle with heavy red yarn. Knot the end of the yarn 
to the first thread of the warp to the right of your loom. Weave to the 
eleventh thread, and loop your red yarn through the loop of the black 
yarn. Turn and weave back. Continue in this way, and fill in part b of 
Unit I. You now are expert enough to fill in the warp on the three looms. 
Slip the completed sections from their looms, and join them by overcasting 
the ends with wool. 

In such stores as Woolworth’s you may buy square looms. Their teeth, 
which hold the warp, are removable. By removing the center and side 
rows, you will have two rows left, one at each end. After putting on the 
warp, you May weave in any Inca design, and have a square of weaving. 
Two squares may be sewed together to make a bag, such as the Indians 
use to hold the coca leaves which they chew. Your ingenuity might lead 
you to make many useful and beautiful articles. 

The cap is knitted of many colors, each color in an inch-wide strip. 
Knit it in two halves, the ear-muffs separately. Measure your head. Use 
half the measurement, and using a rather fine wool, cast eight stitches per 
inch on your needle. Change the color of the wool every inch. Knit the 
first two inches straight. At the beginning of the first two rows of the 
third inch, bind off one stitch. At the beginning of every row from the 
fourth inch on, bind off a stitch until no more stitches remain. Knit the 
other half in the same way. For the muffs, cast on your needle one-third 
the number of stitches as for the half cap. Knit straight two rows, then 
decrease one stitch at the beginning of each row until six stitches remain. 
Bind them off. Sew up the cap, and sew on the muffs. Poke in the peak, 
and wear the cap jauntily like an Indian. 
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Our OWN is happy to have a share in the Pan-American number of 
StoRY PARADE. “Little Star” and “The Comet Pelletier,” translated from 
the Spanish, are contributions of Isabel and Victoria which appeared in a 
children’s magazine from Bogota, Colombia, called Rin RIN. 

Eugenie, Anna, and George are pupils in Public School 19, Manhattan, 
who belong to the Junior History Club. The club made weekly trips to 
museums and carried on research in the library before they made a beau- 
tiful book, “The Indians of the Americas.”’ 

Our OWN is written by the boys and girls who read Story PARADE. 
We invite you to send verse, stories, descriptions, diaries, plays, puzzles, 
and drawings in black ink. Only boys’ and girls’ own work should be 
sent, and all contributions should be accompanied by the full name, age 
and address of the sender. 

—RusBy WarNeER, Children’s Editor 


LITTLE STAR 


Once upon a time there was a little girl called Estrellita (little star). 
She was very poor and her parents decided to send her to a convent. The 
little girl wept in the doorway of her house because there was nothing else 
to do. Then she ran away to the mountains. In the morning she woke 
up and said her prayers. Then she amused herself gathering flowers. 
One day she saw a butterfly. She followed it and suddenly she caught it. 
She fed it with little flies. One day the butterfly flew away. The little girl 
followed it. The butterfly took her to its house and they lived happily 
ever after. 


—VIcTORIA CAMACHO DULCEY, age 10 
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AZTEC MYTH 


This is a myth said to have been believed by the Aztecs: 

The Aztecs were told by their god to move northward till they came to 
Mexico which was to be their home. He told them to carry his statue, 
and it would lead them to Mexico. They were told never to leave the 
tribe. One night a tree spoke to them, saying, “Your god is going to 
show you what your new home will look like.” Immediately trees sprang 
up, lakes ran laughingly, fish, corn and meat were scattered all around, 
and the sun shone brightly. Many Aztecs decided to remain in this lovely 
spot. All of a sudden they were struck dead, and the land turned ugly. 

After about a hundred years, the Aztecs arrived in Mexico, the prom- 
ised land. The first Aztecs who started the journey were dead by that 
time, but their grandchildren reached Mexico. After many years and 
much sickness the Aztecs became a powerful people. 


—EUGENIE CLAESSENS, age 10 





WAR GOD 


—GEORGE MILLSTEIN, age 10 
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My hobby now is to go fishing for clams. 


THE COMET PELLETIER 


One starry night a comet was seen. 
The next night every one watched 
But it was so dark 

That the comet left every one fooled. 


Night after night 

All watched in vain, 
Big and little stars came 
But not one with a tail. 


And waiting for that comet, 
We felt like Bo-peep 
Who found her sheep 
But all without tails. 
—ISABEL MURILLO, age 13 


CLAM FISHING IN CHILE 


Now we are camping in 


tents in a place on the coast of Chile called Quinteros. It is in a small bay. 


Every day clam fishers come to fish when the tide is low, but more come in 


the afternoon than in the morning. They have an interesting way of 


catching them. First they step on them to see if they are full and then 


they duck under the water and pick them up and put them in their net. 


Each fisher catches around 125 clams each time. 


I’m going to tell you the superstition of the clam fisher. Years ago they 


went in nude. But one year there were no clams so they thought it was 


because they went in nude. So from then on they wore clothes. 


We go clam fishing the same way as they do but we don’t have as much 


experience as they and so don’t catch as many. 
—JOEL MELTZER, age 10 
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SOUTH AMERICAN ANIMALS 


The Ilama was a beast of burden in the Inca Empire. He carries a 
hundred pounds and no more. If you were to put more on his back, he 
would either spit in your face or lie down and not go on. He was also 


needed for his wool, because most of the garments were made from his 
wool. 
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The alpaca and the vicuna were two other important animals in Peru. 
The alpaca’s wool was waterproof, and therefore used for many things. 





The vicuna had nice fur which was used for rugs, garments, and so on. 
These animals were not used for food, except in time of famine. 

Once a year, the Inca would gather men to go for a hunt, each year in a 
different province. The Vicuna was saved for the Inca, and the others 
were shared among the people. 

When the men hunted, they hunted all these animals, leopard cats, 
snakes, deer, hares, condors, and fox. Fierce and poisonous animals, such 
as alligators, snakes, leopard cats, were all taken to Cuzco and put into a 
pit. The people who committed treason or were great criminals were 
brought there and thrown into the pit. 

The condor is the South American eagle. You find him on the high- 
est mountain peak about four miles above the sea. He sits and look with a 
keen eye, as if he were watching for something. The condor, the llama, 
and the puma were used very often for designs by the Inca. 


—ANNA GREENBERG, age 10 
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Just Published... 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


by INGRI and EDGAR PARIN D’AULAIRE, author- 
illustrators of “GEORGE WASHINGTON.” As deeply 


Ages up to 10, 

























HOBBY HORSE HILL 


by LAVINIA R. DAVIS, illustrated by PAUL BROWN. 
Here is the positive answer to the many boys and girls 
who ask, “Isn’t there a new story about horses?” Cas- 
sandra, the big red hunter, is the real heroine of this 
vigorous story of modern Amer- 
ican boys and girls. Ages up to 14. 


American as the little boy and man it depicts, this beau- 
tiful picture book is a perfect introduction to one of our 
most loved Americans. Lithographed in 5 colors on stone. 


$2.00 


$2.00 
JUNIOR BOOKS 


DOUBLEDAY, DORAN - 14 W. 49th St. 
Rockefeller Center - New York, N. Y. 








BOOKLIST 


AMERICA AND 
HOW IT GREW 


Prepared by 
RutTH I. BALDWIN 


From a rapidly growing library 
of fascinating and authentic 
stories of the United States this 
list has been prepared with the 
help of boy and girl readers be- 
tween eight and twelve. Here is 
the pageant of American history 
in story books. Here also are fine 
tales about young Americans of 
today who will make the history 
of tomorrow. 


Fifteen Cents 


ASSOCIATION FOR 
ARTS IN CHILDHOOD 


70 Fifth Ave. New York, N. Y. 
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ELEANOR FRANCES 
LATTIMORE’S 


PICTURES 


“Children and their toys around 
the World.” Beautiful reproduc- 
tions in colors, size 12 x 9, of the 
following subjects: 


Ngola of Africa Sarita of Argentina 
Pedro and Luisa of  Kiku of Japan 
Mexico Shanti and Prem 
Jose of the India 
Philippines Shu Chin of China 


Abgalik of Alaska 


COMPLETE 
SET OF 8 60 fg 
PICTURES 
MINIATURE FREE .. . One minia- 
ture, size 344 x 52, of Shu Chin of 


China will be sent you free upon return 
of the coupon below. 





















FRIENDSHIP PRESS, Dept. SP. 
150 Fifth Avenue, New eck, N. , 3 


Please send me free of charge minia- 
ture picture of Shu Chin of China. 


Name 
Address 


Town State | 

























































A Book 
of 


WILD 
FLOWERS 


by Margaret McKenny and Edith F. Johnston 


Lovely color pictures and simple descriptive notes of our 
native wild flowers! A book to take with you on walks in 
the woods, and for your own nature library. Seed pod draw- 
ings, and 33 full page pictures in 8 colors. $2.00 


The Macmillan Company New York 





























WALT DISNEY STORY BOOKS 


Coming this spring—Four new books 
about the stunts of Mickey Mouse and 
the Disney gang. Full of pictures 
in color. The first book out is— 


DONALD DUCK AND HIS 
FRIENDS told by Jean Ayer 


Pictures by Walt Disney Studio 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY - BOSTON 





















What the Easter Rabbit Brings 


Xmas presents are nice but _ i 
Easter presents are more sur- 
prising. Would you like to 
send Story Parade to some 
other girl or boy? If you 
would, send the address and 
two dollars to 





STORY PARADE, INC. 
70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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CHILDREN OF AMERICA 














ae ae ae ae A Collection of Regional Stories 


the children of Amer- for Children 
ica . . . by favorite 
authors, including: LUCY SPRAGUE MITCHELL says in her fcre- 


word: “These stories are laid in different regions. 


Gates 5, Taaw The regions take an active part in determining the 


= age daily life lived there, the work, the play, the adven- 
eee ee tures. Sometimes the children are facing the work 
Laura Benét . . , . or 
situations which the regional characteristics have 
Lavinia R. Davis ° 
put over upon the people who live there. Sometimes 
and others “ ° P > 
the dramatic control is a regional emergency. This 
e is geography as it is lived, as every child in Amer- 
ica lives it.” 
86 illustrations by $50 at your Bookseller 
famous artists. — or from the publisher 











THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY  pinmibevriia’ 
| | 
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A study in the reactions of children to different types of illustra- 
tions has been undertaken by the Association for Arts in Childhood, 
The objects are to determine the qualities that appeal to children 
and the influence on their choices of design and color, subject matter 
and types of reproduction. After a period of experimentation a 
method of procedure and form of report have been worked out. A 
preliminary bulletin explaining these, giving a selective bibliography 
of studies in the same field and a list of seventy-two leading illustra- 
tors with typical books has been published in mimeographed form 
and is available at 15c a copy. Cooperation of children’s librarians, 
teachers and all interested in this subject is cordially invited. 


THE ASSOCIATION FOR ARTS IN CHILDHOOD 
70 Fifth Avenue New York City 











